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Sf I Were Blind 


I could not glimpse the woodland, 
The hill nor fertile plain: | 
I could not see my loved ones, 


To hear their voice were pain. 


Yet not these forms of nature, 
Mine eyes would miss the most: 
To me to live were darkness, 


I could not see the Host. 


For one brief fleeting instant 
I’d feel His touch each morn— 
That ray would light my pathway, 


Else were my life forlorn. 


My glance best loves to linger, 
Upon those Species white, 

In lowly guise concealing 

The Lord of love and light. 


Give light unto my spirit, 
“Oh Lord that I may see.” 
Be Thou alone my vision 
Through all eternity. 
—J. R. Melvin, C. Ss..R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Father Casey was a young priest in those days, and he had a 
straight-forward, uncompromising way of urging the principle: “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his soul?”’ which the lazy and the lukewarm stigmatized as excessive 
youthful zeal. Quite naturally then, when Owen McEwan began an 
enthusiastic recital of the offer he had received to trade his business in 
St. Mary’s parish for a general merchandise store out West, the first 
question the young priest asked him was: 

“Ts there a Catholic church and a Catholic school in the town?” 

“T—I don’t believe there is,” replied Owen, with about ninety-nine 
per cent of the enthusiasm gone from his voice. 

“You don’t believe there is!” echoed the priest. “You are too 
shrewd a business man to buy a pig in a bag. Do you mean to tell me 
that you are making this deal without having a look at the goods. 
Haven’t you been out to see this—what do you call it?” ° 

“Centerville. Sure, I went out and gave it the ‘once over’. It’s a 
jerk-water station on the Pacific. Not fifty people in the whole place; 
but it has the trade of miles and miles of the swellest farming country 
on the map. Put a little grey matter behind that general merchandise, 
and you’ve got a gold mine.” 

“Owen,” said the priest, “I know too well the way you give a pros- 
pective purchase the ‘once over’, to suppose that anything in Centerville 
escaped you. There’s not even a Catholic church there, much less a 
Catholic school, or you would have seen it.” 

“No, there isn’t,” Owen admitted. 

“Then, why do you say you believe there is none, when you know 
there is none?” 


“Well,” said Owen, “I really hadn’t given that matter any thought 
until you mentioned it.” 

“You, with your family of young children, are planning on a per- 
manent new home; yet you have not thought of inquiring if there is 
a church in the place! What sort of Catholic are you? What sort of 
father are you?” 

“Oh, I suppose there is a church somewhere near by.” 

“You just now said that Centerville is the only town in miles. And 


you know very well there is not a church at every cross road in that 
new country !” 
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“There may be a sprinkling of Catholics in the neighborhood; we 
can get together and build a church!” cried Owen triumphantly. 

“There may be! Can you risk the salvation of your children on a 
may be? Believe me, if there were a sprinkling of genuine Catholics 
on those fertile farm lands you speak of, they would have built a church 
before this. Either there are no Catholics, or those who are there are. 
no good—too lukewarm to make a sacrifice for their faith. In this 
latter case they will experience no particular revival of zeal by the 
advent of a man who does not care enough about the souls of his chil- 
dren to inquire whether there is a church in the place whither he is 
preparing to bring them.” 

“Now, Father Tim, be reasonable,” pleaded Owen; “if it is wrong 
to go to build up a home in a new country, then my father and yours, 
the Lord have mercy on them, were the worst of sinners.” 


“My father and yours, Owen, left a land where their holy religion 
was persecuted and where starvation stared them in the face; but you 
are leaving a thriving business and depriving your children of all the 
advantages of a Catholic education for nothing else than the prospect 
of a little more of this world’s goods. When my father and yours 
came to settle on the broad virgin prairies of America, they carried 
with them their holy faith as their greatest treasure. Their first thought 
was to settle near a church or to make sure that there were enough 
Catholic families together to set to work immediately and build one. 
Other immigrants who did not treasure their faith sufficiently to take 
this precaution, paid the dreadful price of seeing that faith lost to their 
children, as everybody knows who has seen the list of Irish Catholic 
names on the membership rolls of Protestant churches in districts 
where there is no priest. Owen McEwan, do not insult the memory 
of my father and yours by citing their exemplary conduct in justifica- 
tion of your own mercenary action!” 

The young man’s face darkened with rebellion and bitterness. 

“Why must the Catholic Church,” he growled, “be everlastingly and 
persistently reactionary—always blocking the road and throwing sand 
on the gears? If it were not for the spirit of courage that dares to 
launch upon uncharted seas, if it were not for the spirit of enterprise 
that has the strength to tear itself from familiar surroundings, how 


would the stupendous progress of the past half century have ever been 
realized ?” 
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“Owen,” the priest’s tone was gentle and almost sad, “you speak 
of the material progress of the last half century, while you could not 
understand, even were I to tell you, how many of our best and holiest 
traditions have been ruthlessly sacrificed for the sake of this vaunted 
progress; neither could you understand that there is often more moral 
courage in sticking to the humdrum life of home with its prosaic duties 
than in weakly yielding to every youthful longing for novelty and ad- 
venture. True, Almighty God has often used the spirit of adventure to 
further His own wise designs, but the stay-at-home, not the rambler, 
has ever been the sturdier pillar of society, both ancient and modern. 
Owen, I speak to you as a priest and as a friend. Your chief duty in 
life is to care for the souls of your children. The consciousness that 
you have been faithful to this duty will be your greatest consolation at 
the hour of death and your firmest ground of hope when you stand 
before the judgment seat of God. Give up this dangerous project. 
Refrain from bringing your children to a home where there is neither 
Catholic church nor Catholic school.” 


“Father Tim, you mean well; but you priests do not know the 
world. I can recognize a bonanza when I see it. Twenty years in 
Centerville will make me and my family independently rich. It is a 
waste of words to tell me to let such an opportunity slip.” 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul?” said Father Casey. 

* * * 


Twenty years had passed. Father Casey would now have treated 
a case like Owen’s with more leniency, though he sometimes wondered 
whether this was due to changed convictions or whether it was a weak 
yielding to the perversity of human nature. 

A visitor was announced. 

“The Rev. Mr. Casey?” queried a bright young woman sparkling 
with jewels and dressed in the height of fashion. 

The priest murmured an affirmative. 

“T am Lella Ewan. You knew papa. He used to belong to your 
church. His name was Owen McEwan—” 


“Pardon me,” interrupted Father Casey; “do I understand you to 


say that you are Owen McEwan’s daughter, and yet you call your- 
self—” 


“Ewan, Lella Ewan. We dropped the ‘Mc’. So flatly Irish, don’t 
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you know.” Then reddening slightly as she recalled that she was speak- 
ing to one who bore the tell-tale appellation of Timothy Casey, she 
hastened to add: “Not that we are ashamed of owning that our ances- 
tors came from Ireland! I think it is such a dear, sweet, backward 
little place, don’t you? But in going about and meeting people the 
‘Mc’ is sometimes a rather useless and awkward appendage, don’t you 
know.” 

“And so you are back to visit the old home, which you left when 
scarcely more than a baby, Miss.” He could not bring himself to pro- 
nounce the mutilated name, while etiquette restrained from inflicting 
upon her the discarded and despised ‘Mc’. “I hope your father has 
accompanied you. I have heard nothing of him for wellnigh twenty 
years.” 

“Oh, sir, papa is dead!” The volatile maiden wiped away an 
honest tear. Father Casey liked her the better for it. “There is some- 
thing of the ‘Mc’ about you that you can’t clip off,” he thought. “He 
was buried a month ago,” continued Lella, “had been sick only two 
weeks. The doctor said it was overwork. His business had grown so 
large and he was so anxious to make it a success that he would often 
stay awake the whole night working out some scheme to increase his 
profits. We used to tell him that he had made enough money and that 
he ought to stop working so hard and enjoy it; but he would say the 
business could not go on without him. Poor papa, now it has to go 
on without him. It was papa’s property that brought me back here. 
There was some difficulty concerning the will on account of our—our 
—changing our name. We were told that you kept an authentic record 
of the birth of all us children. Papa’s lawyers directed me to ask 
you for a copy of those records—if you would be so kind.” 

“You mean the baptismal certificates?” 

“Yes, I believe that is what they call them—baptismal certificates.” 

“Why, child, I am surprised that you know so little about baptismal 
certificates! What sort of instruction did you receive in your holy 
religion?” From the girl’s conversation Father Casey already saw the 
sad truth; however he was determined to force a declaration. 


“T beg your pardon, sir; we are no longer Catholics. We belong 
to the Congregationalist Church.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Owen McEwan apostatized ?” 

“Oh, I guess papa remained a Catholic; but we children didn’t. 
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The Catholic religion wasn't at all popular out there. There wasn’t 
even a Catholic church in Centerville. The nearest one was about 
fifteen miles away. While mama lived, she and papa used to bring us 
there sometimes; they even had me perform the ceremony they call 
Holy First Communion—you know, with the white veil and all that. 
After mama died we never went there any more. It was so far away 
and we didn’t know anybody there, and papa was so wrapped up in 
his business that he had no time to bother about religion. My brother 
and sister, who are both younger than I, never made Communion at 
all. There were a few Catholic farmers in the neighborhood. A priest 
like you came there four or five times a year and celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper in one of their houses. But they were rather vulgar people, 
and so we didn’t care to go. And the priest was a crude sort of person 
—a foreigner of some kind. I was the only Catholic in my class at 
high school. I didn’t like that; you know when you begin to make a 
deep study of history, you read so many things that are not at all com- 
plimentary to Catholics. All our friends were Congregationalists. 
The Congregationalists have a beautiful church in Centerville. We 
finally joined them. Papa made a regular scene about it when he first 
heard of it, but by and by he grew so he didn’t mind it any more. I 
would sometimes try to tell him of the dreadful things the Popes and 
Catholics had done, for I read a great deal of history. But he would 
get so ugly that I made up my mind to let the matter drop. Of course 
I suppose you Catholics are different now; you all seem to be so nice.” 

Father Casey paid no heed to Miss “Ewan’s” theological assertions. 
He was too deeply engrossed thinking what must have been the feel- 
ings of money-mad Owen when he awoke and found he had made apos- 
tates of his own children. He asked eagerly: 

“Did the priest come to see your father before he died?” 


“Why the priest never even knew that he was sick. Papa did want 
us to send for the priest, but we just kind of put him off, don’t you 
know. We had three of the best doctors in the state, and they gave 
him up. Therefore, of course, the priest couldn’t do him any good. 
My friends told me that if the priest came he would just try to 
frighten papa and get a lot of his money.” 


* * * 


Lella Ewan’s visit caused no small stir in St. Mary’s parish, espe- 
cially when an enterprising reporter got in touch with Centerville and 
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learned that her father’s will disposed of more than a million in gilt- 
edged securities. 

Indolent ne’er-do-wells shook their heads and spoke of “some folks’ 
luck’; shrewd business men who had climbed themselves, candidly 
admitted that they “weren’t in the same class with a man like that’; 
mammas and daughters speculated on whether the girls would go 
abroad and who they would probably marry; but as for Father Casey, 
he could not banish from his mind the picture of Owen McEwan lying 
on his death bed and vainly asking his apostate children to send for a 
priest to help him make his peace with God. “What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul.” 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


AN S$. O. S&. FROM THE PHILIPPINES 





Out here in the Philippines there are countless baptised Catholics 
growing up in almost complete ignorance of their religion, because 
there is no one to teach them. There are countless others who know 
something of their religion, and who would gladly go to Confession 
and receive Holy Communion if they could, but there is no priest to 
confess them or to break to them the Bread of Life. The words of 
the prophet may be repeated here, in a sense that is tragic indeed: 
“The little ones have asked for Bread, and there was none to break it 
unto them”. Every day Filipino Catholics die with no priest to assist 
them in their last moments; for there is no priest within reach, or only 
a priest who cannot possibly attend to all the dying in his vast Philip- 
pine parish. Of late years this state of things has grown steadily worse, 
and at present it is appalling. On the one hand it is almost impossible 
now to look to Europe for missionaries, and on the other hand godless 
education is turning the minds of young Filipinos to things other than 
the work for souls. In the one diocese of Jaro (Iloilo) there are 
thirty-two parishes without a priest, and in the seminary at Jaro there 
are only eleven seminarists. In the diocese of Zamboanga there are 
only three native priests, and the number of seminarists is still less. 
In Cebu in the olden time there used to be about fifty students of the- 
ology, whereas the seminarists at present, including students of the- 
ology and others, are only about half that number. 
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It is not easy to state the exact number of parishes in the Philip- 
pines in which there is no priest to attend to the spiritual wants of the 
people, for the number varies. The mere number besides would not 
give any adequate idea of the state of things here. Father L. Rogan, 
an Irish priest of the Mill Hill Society, writes as follows of the diocese 
of Jaro, and what he says may be applied to many other districts of the 
Philippines as well, and details such as Father Rogan supplies will give 
a better idea of the want of priests here than pages of mere statistics : 

“Many of the parishes that have a resident priest could easily 
keep two active priests busy, and in quite a number of parishes there 
is plenty of work for three. Yet in all these places there is only one 
priest, and in many cases he is old and feeble. There are parishes in 
this diocese that have sixteen, twenty, twenty-four, thirty thousand 
people in them, and only one priest to attend to all. The extent of 
some of the parishes is ten miles by ten, ten miles by twelve, ten miles 
by fourteen, twelve miles by twelve. This I find to be the extent of 
many of the parishes. Then in many cases there is no road or only 
one road, and the rest means ‘hiking’ through rice-paddies, and you 
know what this can be in wet weather.’’* 

In the Cebu diocese the want of priests is at present, owing to the 
death of some of the native clergy, being felt very acutely. Perhaps 
one could not do better to make the reader realize the sad state of 
things, not only in Cebu, but in many other places in the Philippines 
as well, than to take the example of one parish, and see what the want 
of priests means to it. 


f A PHILIPPINE PARISH. 


Like many of the Philippine Islands Cebu consists of a long moun- 
tain range with plains extending from its base to the sea. The parish 
which I wish to describe (and which I select, not because it is worse 
off than others, but because I happen to be in it as I write these lines, 
and can easily get accurate information with regard to it) extends 
from the coast line of Cebu some 14 miles back into the heart of the 
mountains. It is about six miles in width. Its population at the last 
census numbered 24,000, and how rapidly it is increasing may be 


*Father Rogan’s own work is typical of Philippine conditions. Besides a 
chaplaincy to a large hospital and other work in connection with a convent school, 
he is pastor of over 17,000 souls. 
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judged from the fact that last year the number of deaths in the parish 
was 370 while the number of births was 1,253.* 

In this parish in Spanish times there were three priests—two Span- 
iards and a native. At present it has only one priest (a native) for 
24,000 Catholics! And be it remembered that many of the parishioners 
live in the heart of a mountain range over which there is no road. In 
fact there is only one road in the whole parish, and that is just at the 
extremity of it, along by the sea coast. Supposing that every one in 
the parish went to Confession just once a year this would mean that 
the pastor should hear on an average about fifty Confessions every 
single day of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year. From 
this it may be inferred that the decree of Frequent Communion for chil- 
dren, or for anyone else, must remain a dead letter here through sheer 
impossibility of receiving the sacraments. Indeed even Communion 
once a year is practically impossible for many. So also is the assist- 
ance at Mass on Sundays. How can the poor people, weak with con- 
stant heat and the lack of nourishing food, be expected to travel over 
miles of mountain with no road? In the Philippine climate there is 
generally either a burning sun or torrential rain. The intense heat 
makes travelling difficult, but the rain, mixing with the Philippine soil, 
produces a mud that makes travel still more impracticable. Hence, too, 
it is easy to realise the ruin caused by excluding all religion from the 
education of young Filipinos. They cannot assist at Mass on Sundays: 
they hear nothing about God in the state schools, and the only means 
that remains, then, of saving Christianity and the civilising influences 
of Christianity in the Philippines, is to scatter Catholic schools through 
the wide Philippine parishes. To do this, however, requires, not only 


*The facts in this connection which the municipal authorities kindly supplied 
to me, make a remarkable document. As there is no reason to think that this 
parish is in any way exceptional, the statistics for the birth and death rate show 
the extraordinary increase of the Filipino population. Incidentally they show the 
necessity of an ever-increasing effort being made to keep the rapidly extending 
race in touch with Christianity. Unfortunately just as they are most sorely 
needed the number of missionary priests is growing less. The document showing 
the birth and death rate for one Philippine parish is as follows: 


BIRTHS. DEATHS. 

January ..... CF Jilly: .cccceess 99 January ..... 2 Jel ...c..c2. 35 
February .... 72 August ..... 108 February .... 29 August ...... 39 
March ...... 112 September ...122 March ...... 35 September ... 35 
April ....... 105 October ..... QI AgtiP .6. 5000. 37. October ..... 35 
1 96 November ...122 ). 6 ey ar 17 ‘November ... 29 


FUNG cis cb.c-cer 106 December ...124 FONE osiccccex 29 December ... 29 
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energy, but means and money—a combination which is all too rare in 
the Philippines. 

Into the parish which I have been describing—where one priest 
has charge of at least 24,000 souls—came the news a few months ago 
that the pastor in charge of the neighboring parish had been trans- 
ferred elsewhere by the Bishop, and then came word that there was 
no one to succeed him, but that the priest who had enough work on 
hand for three or four or five priests had to take over the neighboring 
parish as well!! And this is the arrangement as I write—the pastor 
already in charge of 24,000 has now another parish to attend to as 
well. And he is not a young man either—he is well over fifty.* 

These few facts will surely be enough to show how great the har- 
vest is in the Philippines and how few the labourers are. The reflec- 
tion naturally arises that if there were missionaries here to work as in 
Europe or America, that is, to go round from parish to parish and to 
give missions for three weeks, or a month, in each parish, they would 
have an ideal field to work for poor abandoned souls. But, alas! there 
are none except a little band of eight Redemptorists at Opon, and these 
eight have at present parish work to do as well in two parishes number- 
ing over 30,000 souls. 

MUCH DEPENDS ON AMERICA. 

What it would be well for American readers to realise is this: 
that this dearth of priests exists despite the fact that many European 
countries have already sent missionaries to the rescue. Working here 
in this American colony are priests, and some sisters too, from Spain, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, England, Australia, and Ireland. There 
are no French priests here but splendid work is being done by the 
French sisters of the Assumption, and of St. Paul de Chartres. The 


number of American priests in the Islands is not quite half a dozen: 


and the number of American sisters is still less. Does it not seem 
providential, however, that just as Europe is being rendered incapable, 
by this awful war, of sending foreign missionaries anywhere, the call 
of the missions is being answered in many ways in America? There 
are signs of the times surely in the fact that many young men are now 
flocking to Maryknoll, and to the foreign missionary college at Techny, 
Ill., and that last year was established that very promising association, 


*By the way, there is a parish a little to the north of this one, numbering at 
least 12,000 souls, which is in charge of a priest eighty-two years old. 
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the M. A. C. W. of Milwaukee. The day that will see the arrival of 
American Catholic missionaries here will indeed be a blessed day for 
the Philippines, for the Filipino-looks to America for progress in many 
things: and to see missionary priests coming to him with the flag that 
means progress in commerce and science will be a sight of deep signifi- 
cance, and an event that is destined: to have far-reaching consequences 
for good in the history of the archipelago. 

And will not the sending out of foreign missionaries be a propitious 
event for America too? It will show that American priests are at last 
able to cope with their own vast work at home; and foreign mission- 
aries abroad are ever a sign of a strong faith in the homeland. “The 
light that shines farthest shines brightest at home.” 

(To be continued.) 
T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R., 
Opon, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 


THE CONVERT 





The writer himself is the Father Brady in the following incident 
true in every detail except the names of persons and places. 

“T am glad to hear you declare that you would not marry a Protes- 
tant; but let me say that conversions just before marriage are always 
open in some degree to suspicion. So she wishes to enter the Church?” 

“Yes, Father, that is why I have called to ask you if you would 
kindly instruct her.” 

Father Brady and Jim Curtin were not strangers, neither were they 
intimate friends. Jim was a penitent of the priest but not a member of 
his parish. This was the first time he had ever come to the Rectory. 
The priest had always admired the sterling qualities of the man, but 
he was not overpleased with him just now. 

“It’s strange that in a large city like New York there is no girl of 
your own religion who will come up to your ideas of perfection. You 
seem, my good man, to have waited long enough.” 

“I’m forty,” said Jim, “surely old enough not to make a mistake.” 

“How do you know but that she is becoming a Catholic just to 
secure you,” warned the priest. “She may not believe in the Church 
at all.” 

“That’s quite impossible, Father,” Jim objected with spirit, “it was 
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she herself that proposed the thing. She is nearly thirty now and she 
says she has always been inclined to the Catholic Faith.” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders for he had had some experience 
in like cases. 

“Let us hope that it will all come out right,” he suggested dryly. 

“So I may tell her to come?” asked Jim not yet quite assured. 

““Well—yes; you may tell her to come,” assented the priest with- 
out enthusiasm; “I am instructing a small class at present—two men 
and a woman: she may join them.” 

Evelyn Wilmot did come and Father Brady was well impressed. 
She joined the Convert Class and from the first gave satisfactory 
proofs of her sincerity. Being bright she had no difficulty in studying 
the Catechism and grasping the explanations of the good priest. 

The male portion of the class considered her a wonder. They were 
both middle-aged men with good intentions but bad memories. Both 
had Catholic wives and children but even with willing assistance at 
home, they found it difficult to master the Catechism and keep rank 
heresy out of their answers. Miss Wilmot was even more apt at learn- 
ing the prayers than at recitation. She repeated them with a fervor 
that was most exemplary. So they all generously conceded to her the 
first place. 

Father Brady’s usual term of instruction for adult converts was 
three months with two lessons a week. It passed quickly and pleas- 
antly, for the priest knew how to make his lessons interesting. The 
converts were all baptized together one Sunday afternoon in March. 
Evelyn Wilmot made the Profession of Faith preceding the baptism 
with unusual firmness of tone and emphasis. She seemed to feel all 
the truth in the words she repeated after the priest. Father Brady 
made them a little speech when the ceremony was over. Baptism, he 
said, was the Graduating Exercise of the Class. He exhorted them to 
gratitude for the gift they had received and urged them to be faithful 
in the discharge of all the duties of a practical Catholic life. His words 
were concluded with his priestly blessing. There was hand-shaking 
and congratulations all around and exchanging of addresses with prom- 
ises to continue a friendship that had begun in their common search 
after truth. Miss Wilmot, however, took no part in all this; for Jim 
Curtin was there and she gave her exclusive attention to him, even 
overlooking his brother and sister who had acted as her sponsors. The 
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following Sunday was the First Communion day for the Converts. 
Evelyn and Jim received side by side in their own parish church up- 
town. Later on the Sacrament of Confirmation was conferred and 
now that Evelyn was a full-fledged Catholic Jim’s happiness knew no 
bounds. The more serious part of the drama, however, was yet to 
come—they were to be married in a few months. 

Strange, but somehow there was a show of uneasiness in the Curtin 
home. Mother, sister and brother were glad to see Jim marry if he 
so wished, but they felt unaccountable misgivings as to his. marriage 
with Miss Wilmot. She was not at all like them. There was some- 
thing cool and calculating about her and Jim’s sister declared that her 
laugh was not genuine. Again she was too anxious to get Jim, his 
good mother thought. Might not his salary have something to do with 
it! Besides, who was she? From St. Louis and not a relative in New 
York! Why had she made her home with the family just across the 
street and her room directly opposite Jim’s. She was at their house, 
too, as often as if she were already a member of the family. It was, 
to say the least, indelicate. They had almost hoped that she would not 
become a Catholic, for in that case Jim would never marry her. It 
was impossible for them to discern in her any attraction calculated to 
win so sober and sensible a man. How the spark had been ignited was 
a mystery. Love was blind and senseless: that was their only explana- 
tion. 


It was partly on account of this secret dislike for his intended, that 
Jim had kept certain facts to himself. What would they have said 
had they known that Miss Wilmot was a widow! She was: and Jim 
knew it from the beginning. With no small degree of pathos she had 
often dwelt on the virtues of her deceased husband and his strange 
desire to be cremated after death; a desire she had faithfully complied 
with when he passed away. 


Such a thing as a doubt about the truth of these matters never 
crossed the credulous mind of Jim Curtin. He loved the woman with 
a generous and confiding affection and, being upright and honorable 
himself, he was loath to suspect insincerity and double dealing in others. 
Their courtship was sensible and philosophic: for they were both be- 
yond the giddy age of youth’s thoughtless folly. ; 


The wedding day was set for mid-June. On the evening previous, 
they both went to Confession in one of the Redemptorist churches and 
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returned at a seasonable hour to Jim’s home. There was the usual 
excitement that precedes such important events. The family were 
doing their best for Jim’s sake. His brother and sister were to act 
as the witnesses. The flowers had come for the bride and the maid 
of honor. The new silk hats and white vests for groom and best man 
were being discussed in Jim’s room upstairs; while below, the ladies 
were divided in their opinion as to whether the bride’s picture-hat with 
its sombre feathers was more becoming to her than the gorgeous crea- 
tion of Jim’s sister. 


All was happy and serene, when the door-bell rang and a telegram 
was delivered for Jim. It was brought up to his room. He tore it 
open carelessly but turned deadly pale as he read these startling words: 
“This is to inform James S. Curtin that he is being deceived. ‘Haller’ 
is the real name of the woman he intends to marry to-morrow. Her 
husband, William Haller, is still living and resides at — Harris Ave., 
St. Louis.” 


The blow was a terrible one. Fortunately he had not read the mes- 
sage aloud. Answering nothing as to the inquiries of his brother, he 
called Miss Wilmot at once to the parlor, closed the door, and read 
her the telegram in as firm a voice as his shattered nerves would per- 
mit. She was quite calm and only gave a little nervous laugh as she 
looked up innocently into his face, threw her arms about him and said 
quietly : “Dearest, this is the work of some enemy. It is true, I as- 
sumed the name of Wilmot when I came to New York; it was my 
mother’s name: but my husband is dead as I have told you. Surely 
you would not believe me for a moment guilty of such deception!” 

Jim stood dazed and undecided. 

“Let it pass,” she urged. “I forgive the perpetrator of the foul 
calumny and beg you not to mention the affair to any member of your 
family.” 

“What would they say?” he gasped. 

“Promise me that you will forget it at once, my dear,” she pleaded. 
“Let nothing interfere with our happiness to-morrow.” 

He said nothing. 

“Trust me, Jim, trust me,” she cried anxiously ; “I have done noth- 
ing to forfeit your fullest confidence.” 

She was ill at ease but there was a tone of such injured honesty in 
the words that Jim was almost reassured; he could not speak, how- 
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ever, for he could not think. She left the room. He followed and 
accompanied her in silence across the street to her own home. They 
parted for the night not without deep concern on either side. 


Jim withstood every attempt on the part of his relatives to learn 
the contents of the telegram. Did it refer to his marriage? Why had 
Evelyn left so abruptly? He said not a word, but his ill-concealed 
embarrassment only increased their anxiety. 


Then came the long, dreary night. There was no sleep for Jim 
Curtin. He walked the floor in reflection, in doubt, in prayer, in silent 
agony. 

“My God, my God,” he frequently cried, “help me! Keep me from 
a fatal mistake. Mary, my Mother, pray for me.” \ 

He made no attempt to retire, for there was no thought of rest. 
Each dismal hour seemed an age. Each record of them from the neigh- 
boring church-tower sounded like the gloomy death knell of all human 
confidence. Relief came at last to his tired mind and body. Seated in 
his morris chair, he fell into a light sleep just as the first tint of dawn 
cast gray shadows on the little marble Madonna above his desk. 

An hour later he was again alert. A decision had come to him sud- 
denly. The whole affair must at once be made known to Father Brady 
and his advice followed. How he regretted that he had not called on 
the priest since Evelyn’s baptism; but he would go now and explain 
all. It was shortly after six, when the housekeeper disturbed Father 
Brady’s morning meditation to say that there was a man waiting for 
him in the office. 

“Ts it a sick call?” asked the priest. 

“No,” she replied, “the man says it’s worse than a sick call.” And 
so indeed it proved to be. 

“Father,” said Jim, “for the love of God help me! I am to marry 
Evelyn Wilmot at ten o’clock this morning with a nuptial Mass in St. 
Mary’s Church. Father Smith, the young curate, is to perform the 
ceremony. Last night I received this telegram.” 

The priest read it. 

“She told me, Father,” explained Jim in an unsteady voice, “that 
she was a widow and that she had been present at her husband’s death 
and seen his body cremated. I knew that all along.” 

“Why did you never say a word to me of all this?”’ asked the priest 
reproachfully. 
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Jim pleaded inadvertence, not lack of confidence. Father Brady 
went to the phone and had the telegram verified. Yes, it had been sent 
over the wires on the previous evening from a station uptown not far 
from Jim’s home. No signature had been given. 

They sat down. 

“You have made a great mistake in not investigating the death of 
her husband,” said the priest thoughtfully. 

“Why, I never mistrusted her, Father,” cried Jim, “and I hate to 
mistrust her even now.” 

“Will you do exactly as I say?” asked Father Brady with something 
of sternness. 

“Yes, exactly ; no matter what it is,” was the firm reply. 

“Well, then I shall telegraph to an old class-mate of mine, a priest 
in St. Louis and have him investigate.” 

The message was written on the spot. It read: 

“Rev. Jos. McLaughlin, 
Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Kindly inform me if William Haller resides at —— Harris Ave., 
your city and has a wife named Evelyn, in New York. Rush answer 
at my expense. MATTHEW Brapy.” 

Having phoned the message to the nearest telegraph office the priest 
advised Jim to explain all to Father Smith and to no one else. Evelyn 
especially was not to learn of the investigation. The marriage must 
of course be postponed: whether it would ever take place or not de- 
pended on the answer from St. Louis. 





On his way uptown, Jim stopped at the Grand Central Depot and 
redeemed two tickets for the noon express to Boston. It was eight 
o’clock when he reached St. Mary’s Rectory. Father Smith was out 
on a sick call, the housekeeper said, but he was to have a wedding at 
ten, and he would surely be back by that time. Jim went into the 
church; assisted at the Mass which had just begun and received Holy 
Communion. How earnestly he prayed to his Eucharistic Lord for 
light and strength. Could it be possible that Evelyn had betrayed her 
God and blackened her soul with this great crime! What a narrow 
escape for him if there was truth in the message. But he must not 
misjudge her there with his Lord in his heart. Her deception had not 
yet been proven. He went again to the Rectory after his thanksgiving. 
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“No, Father Smith has not yet returned,” answered the aged house- 
keeper. 

“Tell him,” said Jim, “there will be no wedding at ten o’clock and 
say that the groom himself told you so and will explain to him later 
on.” 

“Tt must be a strange case,” exclaimed the woman. 

“Yes,” sighed Jim, “very strange indeed.” 

Later on Father Smith phoned to tell Jim that he would run down 
to see him after Mass and wished Evelyn also to be there to meet him. 
In fact Evelyn was there already. Finding Jim absent she suspected 
where he had gone and reversing her attitude of secrecy, she had re- 
vealed to the family the contents of the telegram and protested her 
innocence. On Jim’s arrival he found all in the greatest excitement. 
To the relief of his relatives, but to the consternation of Evelyn, he 
declared that the wedding must be postponed. At first she upbraided 
him for his shameful mistrust. Had she not been sincere from the 
very beginning? Had he ever found her anything but upright and 
straightforward? Then she pleaded and placed before him most 
pathetically the disgrace he was bringing upon her. She stoutly pro- 
tested that any attempt to investigate would be dishonorable. How 
could she ever respect him if he weighed an anonymous telegram from 
some jealous enemy against her word of honor. No, the wedding must 
not be postponed for a single hour. He had pledged his word, he was 
no man if he did not keep it. Then from indignation she returned to 
pathos and copious tears came to her relief. 

In the midst of it all Father Smith was announced and the scene 
came to a dramatic climax. Jim spoke to him at first alone, and ex- 
plained the entire situation: then Evelyn was called. The interview 
was a long one. Suddenly the door opened and Evelyn in a loud and 
excited voice summoned all to the parlor. She passed into one of the 
sleeping rooms, took down from the wall a large crucifix, and kneeling 
in the midst of the astonished gathering, held the cross on high, and 
swore by the Wounds of her Savior that she had seen her husband 
breathe his last and been present at the cremation of his dead body. 
All were deeply moved and none more so than the young priest. But 
Jim was firm as a rock. He must wait, he said, till he could gather his 
distracted thoughts and come to a decision. Evelyn was on the verge 
of hysteria. Jim’s mother insisted on her resting quietly. Father 
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Smith departed without a word and Jim accompanied him back to the 
Rectory. The few friends who had been invited to the church were 
told that the wedding had been postponed and for the present no reason 
could be assigned. 

Noon came and the long, weary afternoon hours wore slowly away 
at the Curtin home. All was suspense and indecision. The mother 
and sister hoped, for Jim’s sake, that the husband was still living, but 
they could scarcely believe Evelyn guilty of perfidy so contemptible. 
They pitied her. She could not rest; but wandered from one room to 
another wringing her hands, denouncing, expostulating, and pleading 
like one insane. 

In the meantime, Jim was passing through a trying ordeal. He 
dined at a restaurant uptown, then went to the Cathedral where he re- 
mained for over an hour in fervent prayer. Later on he called at 
Father Brady’s. The answer had not yet come but the priest made him 
at home in his library where a good cigar and some excellent books 
helped, in a measure, to while away the anxious hours of suspense. At 
half past five the answer came: 

“Rev. Matthew Brady, 
Church, 
New York. 
William Haller is living. His wife, Evelyn, left him two years 
ago and is at present somewhere in New York City. 
Jos. McLaucHLIn.” 

“Thank God,” exclaimed Father Brady, “that He has delivered you 
from this deceiver. You can now see how far an unscrupulous Prot- 
estant can go to secure a Catholic partner in life. There are many 
Protestant young men who become Catholics not from any kind of 
conviction but simply to deceive and secure a confiding Catholic girl. 
Such cases are not at all infrequent.” 

Jim could not speak but he thanked God in his heart for his deliv- 
erance. One hour later he read the telegram to Evelyn in the presence 
of his mother and sister. He was uncertain what effect it would have 
upon her. She listened to it with blanched face and staring eyes. The 
strain of the day had been too much and this was its climax. She 
gasped several times—attempted to speak, then fell to the floor in a 
dead faint. Restored to her senses a few minutes later she threw off 
the mask. All along she had been shrewd but in her open guilt she was 
now even shameless. 
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“Don’t blame me. I have tried my best to get you,” she cried. 
“It’s true, my husband is living but I hate him, I detest him; and I 
love you, Jim, I love only you.” She fairly screamed the words as she 
made a frantic attempt to embrace him; but Jim sternly thrust her 
back. 

“May God forgive you,” he said simply and turned away. 

That night Jim Curtin and Evelyn Haller entered the Pennsylvania 
Station together. Not a word was spoken between them. There was 
an unusual sullenness in the woman’s look and manner. He purchased 
a ticket and Pullman accommodations for one, to St. Louis. All had 
been arranged. He had persuaded her by argument and threat to 
return to her husband. He would stand the expense and he did. It 
was the money for his wedding trip. The train was waiting. He 
handed her into the coach and raising his hat said to her gravely: 
“Your conversion to the Catholic Church was hypocrisy ; become a true 
convert and redeem yourself.” 

She looked at him in cold contempt. And so he left her. 

* * * 

Before many days Jim learned that the family across the street had 
sent the telegram. They had gathered the facts from an old post card 
Miss Wilmot had carelessly left on her writing table. 

F. L. KENzEL, C. Ss. R. 


We have too many “public-spirited” Catholics who can never find 
time to devote a thought to the charitable institutions conducted by our 
self-sacrificing priests and sisters except when they want to criticize 
and malign them. 


THE MEANING 





What means that Cross? Those gaping wounds, 

Those arms outstretched, those blood-stained eyes 
That seem to break, yet pierce the bounds 

Of time unborn; who is’t that dies 
As died no other man,—in untold pain? 

What fierce ambition goads Him on, what gain? 


A kingdom? Spaces for graves that lead 
The kings of earth to fiendish war? 
A crown? A throne? Some golden meed 
That lured Him like a mystic star? 
List! quivering lips with last life-beat reply: 
“Thy soul, my little one, for that alone, I die!” 
—AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 








THE LIGUORIAN. 


MATERDOMINI 





In the Province of Avellino, in the lower Appenines, practically due 
East from Naples, and overlooking the town of Caposele at the source 
of the Sele River, is a hamlet called Materdomini. Coming from 
Naples to Materdomini you may take one of two routes: the first by 
train to the city of Avellino and Lioni and thence by auto or carriage 
the rest of the way; the second also by train, but via Salerno and Con- 
tursi whence you go by auto or carriage past Caposele and up to Mater- 
domini. The carriage-drive from Lioni is a national road winding its 
serpentine course over valleys and hills, over the smaller, and around 
the larger mountain-heights, till, after two and a half hours steady rise 
through nature’s “scenic-railway”, you behold a large convent flanked 
by a church and a few houses containing some 200 inhabitants. The 
church and hamlet derive their name from the miraculous ancient 
statue under the title “Mater Domini” (“Mother of the Lord’) ven- 
erated there. 

The Sanctuary of Materdomini flourished already in the 15th cen- 
tury; and a part of the present convent is composed of what was a 
hermitage in the days long gone. Verily, Materdomini, about 1,900 
feet above sea-level, crowning a mountain surrounded by its brother- 
mountains, and smiling upon a fertile valley whose plains and rugged 
sentinels are parted by the trembling silver line of the youthful Sele, 
makes an ideal spot for a hermitage whose environs, the mountains 
and rills, the valleys and hills, the wild plantation and majestic scenes 
—all speak constantly of God. From the summit of a neighboring 
peak one can on a clear day and with good binoculars behold the two 
coastlines of Italy, East and West. 

The miraculous statue of Materdomini over the present High Altar 
is still a subject of deep veneration to people from far and near. It 
was at the sight of this statue that a certain young boy, Gerard Majella 
by name, once went into extasy. This boy, now a canonised Saint, was 
born at Muro not far from Materdomini on April 6, 1726. His early 
years he spent as a tailor’s apprentice. Next he was engaged as a 
servant. Finally he asked to be received into the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation as a lay brother, but as his health was against him he was 
several times refused. Only when Gerard carried out his resolution 
to ask every day until received did St. Alphonsus Liguori, the Founder 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, relent and accept 
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him. Thus the Congregation acquired a priceless jewel: he who was 
once strangely recommended as “a useless lay brother” became a great 
saint and the first canonised lay brother of the Redemptorists. Fidel- 
ity to divine grace, to little things, to his daily duties, which marked 
St. Gerard even before his entrance into religion, continued and grew 
perfect in the Congregation where within the short space of five years 
he attained a remarkable sanctity: remarkable because it was not with- 
out severe struggles on his part; remarkable because of its hiddenness ; 
remarkable because of the wonders whereby God made it manifest. 
Small surprise then, that he merited the title of Thaumaturgus, “Won- 
derworker”, by which he is universally known. 

The Sanctuary of Materdomini, rendered glorious by the favors 
of Our Lady, was enhanced in its fame by her devoted children, the 
saintly sons of St. Alphonsus. Materdomini can boast of having been 
the spiritual battlefield for Venerable Father Paul Cafaro, the con- 
fessor of St. Gerard, and of Venerable Dominic Blasucci, who died as 
a Redemptorist student and was the staunch friend of St. Gerard. But 
of all the Redemptorists who cast splendor on the community of Mater- 
domini, St. Gerard Majella remains the greatest. To ordinary eyes he 
was but a simple lay brother, a common laborer, a brother who minded 
the door, waited at table, cleaned dishes, and tended the sacristy; but 
in the eyes of God he was greater than all the mighty of the world be- 
cause he made of these occupations the “living stones” which “built up 
a spiritual house . . . . to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God” (I. Ep. of St. Peter, chapter II, verse 5). 

Thus this humble brother, of a poor and lowly family, became one 
of God’s greatest Saints. He died at Materdomini on Oct. 16, 1755. 
Soon after his death the great train of wonders commenced that were 
crowned by his final canonisation. Three illustrious Pontiffs brought 
Gerard and his virtues to the special notice of the world, on Sept. 17, 
1874, Pius IX declared him Venerable; on Jan. 29, 1893, Leo XIII 
beatified him, and on Dec. 11, 1904, Pius X, of glorious memory, raised 
him to the rank of canonised Saints and thus proposed him to the uni- 
versal Church as a model of humility and prayer, as one who had in a 
special manner become conformable to the Image of Our Saviour, as 
one who richly deserves the praise: “Being made perfect in a short 
space, he fulfilled a long time” (Wisd. IV, 13). 

(To be continued. ) 
Paut O. Bawzer, C. Ss. R. 
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THE USEFULNESS AND NECESSITY OF 
HOLY DESIRES 





The first step we must take if we wish to be perfect is to desire to 
belong wholly to God. Holy desires are those blessed wings with 
which fervent souls raise themselves above the world and reach the 
summit of perfection where they enjoy that peace which the world 
cannot give. 

A holy desire, on the one hand, gives us strength to work for our 
sanctification, and, on the other hand, it makes our labor lighter. Just 
as the traveller who is at the foot of a lofty mountain and who has no 
desire to reach its summit will never go to the trouble of climbing the 
mountain but will remain at its foot in indifference and inaction, so the 
soul which has no desire for perfection will always remain in its luke- 
warmness and never advance along the road that leads to God. 

Furthermore, all the spiritual writers agree in saying—and experi- 
ence teaches us the same thing—that he who is not always desiring and 
trying to advance in the way of perfection, will inevitably go back- 
wards and run great danger of losing his soul. St. Gregory explains 
this very well by the following comparison: if a person were in a skiff 
on the river and would fail to row against the stream but would wish 
to rest on his oars without going forward or backward, he would never- 
theless surely go backwards for the current would carry him down- 
stream. Now, since the sin of Adam, man, as Holy Scripture says, “is 
prone to evil from his youth”. If he does not always struggle against 
this downward inclination and try to become better the current of con- 
cupiscence will drag him down-stream. 


St. Augustine says that the life of a good Christian is a continual 
desire for perfection. He who does not keep in his heart the desire of 
sanctifying himself may be a Christian but he cannot be a good Chris- 
tian. Just as no man ever succeeded in acquiring perfectly any science 
or art without first having entertained a strong desire of acquiring it, 
so no saint has ever attained perfection and sanctity without an ardent 
desire of attaining it. 


It is therefore most important that we cultivate the desire of doing 
very great things for God, as, for instance, to love God more than all 
the saints have loved Him, to suffer for His sake more than all the 
martyrs, to have to meet all manner of insults and outrages in order to 
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be able to forgive them, to accept the greatest labors and sufferings in 
order to save a soul, and other similar things. Even though these de- 
sires will never be fulfilled, still they will be very meritorious in the 
sight of God who loves a good will as much as He hates a perverse 
will; and besides, by desiring great and difficult things, we will have 
more courage to do the easy things that make up the round of our daily 
duties. St. ALpHoNsus LicGuorI. 


SOURCES OF STRENGTH 





A Boston College boy, in a letter to his fellow-students, which is 
quoted in the Sacred Heart Messenger, says: 

“T want to tell the boys one thing before I take my trip across. It 
is this: I shall never forget the great principles the Jesuit Fathers of 
Boston College taught me. The pure standard of morality, the care of 
the soul as well as the care of the body, faithfulness to your country, 
and trust in God, all these were embodied in Father Lyon’s great 
speech in the Assembly Hall last May. I thank God I was given the 
opportunity of spending a year in a Catholic College before I entered 
the service of my country; for in all my trials and troubles I have 
always remembered those great Catholic principles. It may sound 
peculiar, fellows, to hear me talk this way, but it is straight from the 
heart, every word of it and some day you will realize it, as I already 
have done.” 


Somebody’s boy has crossed the sea, 
T’ do th’ fightin’ for you and me. 
Let’s call him “Bill”—he’s any man’s son 
That carries a pack an’ shoulders a gun. 
—Kenneth Graham Duffield. 


Were we to believe the British-bought special pleaders in the daily 
press, Ireland is honeycombed with German propaganda. But we are 
not so densely ignorant regarding the Irish as to believe such a thing. 
Not German propaganda, but stupid English misrule, is what’s the 
matter with Ireland. The Celtic intellect would have to be obtuse in- 
deed if it needed arguments from a German spy to understand the 
inconsistency of England’s forcing conscription upon a weaker nation 
against that nation’s will, while she herself poses before the world as 
the champion of self-determination for smaller nationalities. 
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TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 





CHAPTER VII. IN AN OLD CHATEAU. 


Night was settling down over an olden village to the north of Paris. 
There was little noise save for the barking of watchdogs and the click- 
ing of duorlatches as the villagers went to their night’s rest. Here and 
there a dim lamplight shone in the humble rooms of humble white- 
washed cottages, where children knelt at mother’s knee and prayed for 
loved ones far away on the battle lines. Perched on a hill-top at one 
end of the village stood an old chateau. On many a night such as this 
its great rooms and halls were ablaze with lights and echoed with the 
voices of high festivity. Beneath the trees that circled it, sweet faced 
maidens and gallant youths planned happy futures for themselves. 
But that was in the long ago. Tonight the leaves were garrulous and 
as they rustled in the evening breezes they seemed to be the soft voices 
of long gone lovers telling again to each other the old, old tale. 

Down the slope of the hills ran the long, ever well kept rows of the 
vineyard that looked for all the world like silent lines of soldiers drawn 
up for battle. Within, in the chateau, the silence was unbroken except 
for the dull monotonous ticking of an ancient oaken clock, measuring 
out the lonely hours of the night. From out between the heavy cur- 
tains that draped the windows in the shadow of a crumbling tower, 
faint shafts of light pierced the night. Presently the curtains were 
thrown back and a girlish form stood at the window peering out into 
the darkness. She was Marie Le Blanc. In this old chateau she lived 
alone with a few faithful servants. She was the last but one of an old 
and noble family of France. As her eyes wandered over the moon lit 
scene stretching before her they rested on a little family graveyard 
nestling at the foot of the hill. She could plainly see the stone crosses 
that looked golden white in the moonlight and that marked the resting 
places of those dearest to her. Her lips moved in prayer, but it was a 
prayer of thanks that her dear ones had been spared the terrible horrors 
through which her beloved France was passing. From the church yard 
her gaze wandered into the east where the brave youths of France were 
standing, like a living wall, with stout hearts and gleaming bayonets 
pointed at the breast of a foe who was seeking to crush France to the 
earth. Among that gallant band was Raoul Le Blanc, her brother; 
younger than she but wiser in the ways of the world, with his heart 
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poisoned by doctrines and practices that were opposed to the teachings 
of his dead mother. It was for him that Marie now prayed that the 
God of Battles might protect him and that he might return to his home 
purified by the sufferings and horrors of war. 


While thus she stood, her ears caught the quick beat of a horse’s 
hoofs ringing on the stony road leading into the village and above the 
hoof-beats the voice of a man shouting into the night. She strained 
her ears to catch what he was saying, but in vain. Shadowy forms 
leaned out of windows and doors were flung open in the village below. 
It was good news that this modern Paul Revere had brought, for as 
he rode on, he left behind him groups of half clad men gathering and 
shouting in the streets of the village. Marie hurried to the servants’ 
quarters and sent old Pierre, half asleep and grumbling, to the village 
to find out the cause of the excitement. 

When Pierre returned he was very much awake and entered the 
hall excited and gesticulating. Marie and the other servants awakened 
by this time gathered around him but he talked so excitedly and was 
so out of breath that they caught little of what he said. After he had 
explained himself to his own satisfaction, though not to theirs, and 
saw the blank look in their eyes his face fell. 

“What!” he managed to blurt out after a pause, “are you not glad 
for France?” 

“Have our armies conquered?” they all asked in chorus crowding 
toward him. 

“No; not yet, but—” 

“Pierre, tell us what you mean!” Marie spoke sharply, though she 
was making an effort to look serious; for Pierre, flushed and puffing, 
his white hair dishevelled and his little black eyes sparkling in the dim 
light of the hall, was in ludicrous contrast to the otherwise sedate and 
solemn Pierre of Marie’s household. 

“What!” he jerked out, “have you not heard the news?” 

“We have heard only the sound of your voice,” said Marie. “Tell 
us again what you said!” 

Pierre saw in an instant his importance. His knowledge surpassed 
that of the other servants and even of his mistress. Drawing himself 
to his full five feet he went on grandly and with all the dignity of a 
privileged servant. 

“Mademoiselle, it is good news for France. The saviors of France 
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are coming over the seas with their mighty ships and howling cannon. 
Today the news came and France is saved!” 

“Explain what you mean,” said Marie with impatience and stamp- 
ing her foot on the floor. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, it is grand. They are coming, they are com- 
ing!” 

“Who are coming? Who, who?” 

“Have I not told you,” said Pierre surprised. ‘The Americans, the 
brothers of Lafayette.” 

It was indeed true. The news had spread rapidly of America’s 
break with the German Government and throughout France there was 
glad rejoicing and to many there came back the memory of 1776 when 
a Marquis risked his all to bring aid to a little nation struggling for it’s 
very existence. Thus after a lapse of almost a century and a half that 
little nation, now grown to be the mightiest and wealthiest among’ the 
nations of the earth, did not forget it’s debt of gratitude to the land of 
Lafayette. 


It was not long after this that the streets of Paris rang with the 
tramp of the boys in khaki and the strains of the “Star Spangled 
Banner”. Hearts that bled and where Hope sat pale-eyed and droop- 
ing felt a new red tide surging through them when this strong-limbed, 
clear-eyed, alert young soldiers swept past them with rhythmic step. 
They were far from the scenes of home and loved ones. The cheering 
of the crowds that lined their way, seemed but the echo of the cheering 
that they had heard in their land across the sea. They were not strang- 
ers though they were in a strange land. They were from the “Land 
of Liberty”, and they loved the very name and because they loved it 
they had come to bring the same boon to fellow-creatures. There was 
not one of them but knew the greatness of the task cut out for him: 
there was not one of them but was aware that the supreme sacrifice 
might be demanded of him; but the greatness of the task or the death 
that might be lurking in fetid trench or whistling shell, slackened not 
the step, nor made the face blanch. They had come to do or to die and 
to die rather than to fail. 


This same revival of hope was felt especially in the village of Marie 
Le Blanc, for it was near here that the first American troops were sta- 
tioned for training. From her chateau she could see the long lines of 
low buildings and in the hot afternoons the haze of dust that hung over 
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the camp after the drilling times. In the night she sat at her window 
listening for the strident notes of the bugle, softened into sweetness by 
the distance, sounding taps. Then kneeling at her bedside she prayed 
for France and did not forget the heroes who had come to fight her 
country’s battles. 

A few weeks after the Americans had taken up their training quar- 
ters Marie Le Blanc went down into the village, her arms laden with 
bundles of food and clothing for a poor old French mother whose two 
sons were fighting in the trenches. It was this spirit of generosity that 
endeared Marie to all the villagers for there was scarcely one who had 
not at some time or other received of her bounty. She was always 
seeking opportunities to bring happiness to those in want and on this 
account her little fortune was fast dwindling away. Several times old 
Pierre called her attention to the possibility of a rainy day, but she 
knew full well that wealth lying idle is a curse to those who possess it. 
She was the “Lady Bountiful” of her little village. 


On this particular day while crossing a narrow street she tripped 
and regaining her balance one of her packages slipped from her hand 
into the dust. In an instant a figure clothed in olive drab was at her 
side. He took up the fallen package and after brushing the dust from 
it, with a low bow returned it to her. She looked up into the face of 
the officer and blushed. In a voice soft and even, she thanked him in 
French. He tried to answer her in the same tongue. He was con- 
scious that his efforts to speak unfalteringly were amusing to her, for 
a little smile was lurking at the corners of her lips. She surprised him 
by again uttering her thanks in English; but with the quaintest of 
French accents. Before he could recover she was gone. He turned, 
and followed her with his eyes, until she disappeared into a by-street. 
Her voice sounded in his ears for the rest of the day and he kept ask- 
ing himself who she was, and wondering would he see her again; for 
it was part of this officer’s character to think and wonder over such 
things. 

He did not see her for many days after. Among the French officers 
who were in the American camp to teach them the methods of modern 
warfare there came one from the battle front. It was Captain Raoul 
Le Blanc. Immediately Colonel Conroy and he became friends. Be- 
cause his home was near, “mon petit Capitain,”’ as Marie playfully 
called him, Raoul often went to see her. It was on one of these occa- 
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sions that Colonel Conroy again met Marie Le Blanc. Raoul had sent 
word that he would be home on a certain day, and would bring with 
him a young American officer. This was enough to put Marie and her 
household in a flutter of preparation. When the day arrived she was 
dressed in the prettiest of pretty French gowns. Her cheeks were all 
aglow with excitement and her eyes gleaming. Her wealth of black 
hair piled upon her dainty head in a seeming careless fashion, with a 
bright red rose laughing out from it, made her look like some fairy 
princess that had stepped out from an old painting of an old master. 
Her heart leaped when she heard the rapid canter of horses coming up . 
the shady drive. She hastily took one glance at herself in the tall 
mirror, and gaily tripped out into the ivy-festooned veranda. She 
stopped instantly and stood almost on tip-toes, like a gaudy butterfly 
with wings outspread clinging to the edge of a flower’s petal; for 
Raoul’s companion she had met in the village but a few days before. 


It was a merry trio that sat down to dinner that afternoon. Raoul 
pictured in glowing colors the bravery and sacrifice of the French 
troops, and many a little incident he told that brought the tears to his 
sister’s eyes; but the tears were soon dried when she looked upon the 
tall, stalwart form of George Conroy, and she felt that the fate of 
France could not long remain in the balance when such as he came to 
its defence. 


Now and then Colonel Conroy caught the look of admiration in her 
eyes. This unfeigned, sincere trustfulness of Marie in America’s 
power, unloosed the Colonel’s tongue and he talked unfalteringly of 
American ideals and America’s people; and as he talked Marie felt her 
heart glow and she felt a sense of safety creeping around her in his 
presence. 

Later in the afternoon she took him about the Chateau ; through old 
rooms, unused and dim; where their feet sank in deep plush carpets; 
rooms hung with priceless curtains of a by-gone day, where quaint 
antique frescoes adorned the high ceiling and where from the walls 
old paintings of princesses and princes, courtiers and cavaliers, looking 
down on them from their tarnished gilt frames, seemed to say: “Go 
out and close the door; let us alone to stare here in the darkness”. 
Then she led him into her little chapel. As she entered she dipped her 
hand into the holy-water font, and made the sign of the cross upon 
herself. Colonel Conroy did the same, timidly indeed, and a little 
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awkwardly, for it was something he was not in the habit of doing. It 
had been a habit of his, while his mother was alive, and had tried to 
instil into his boyish heart a love for his religion. But away from 
home, among associates who laughed at such things, he had grown 
callous to the things of faith, and there remained to him only memories 
of a boy who had terribly changed. 

But Marie did not know this; how could she? It was the sign of 
the cross that drew her closer to him. It is the glare of the flame that 
lures the moth to its destruction. 

(To be continued.) 
J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 


Every morning and evening I see passing my house [in India] a 
long procession of nicely dressed boys, marching four abreast, and 
similar groups of girls, all neat and clean and orderly. They are chil- 
dren of the lowest and poorest class, who are going to and from their 
school to the American Baptist Mission. These children—about five 
hundred in number—had been gathered from the surrounding villages 
as the most promising products of the primary schools which the Bap- 
tist Mission conducts in each. They have come to headquarters for 
their advanced studies. Here they are well fed and comfortably housed 
in fine establishments, one for the boys and one for the girls, with large 
play grounds attached. . . . . The above mentioned work of the 
Protestants has all been accomplished in from twenty to thirty years, 
and has won for them in this district about twenty-five thousand con- 
verts. Now what have we to show? There have been Catholic Chris- 
tians in this district for the past two hundred years, yet they do not 
number more than one thousand! With the men and the means we 
could do a great deal more than we are able to do at present. This is 
the idea which should be driven home to the Catholics of America and 
the Continent. For the time being we are put out of the race by the 
Protestant sects—A Mill Hill Missionary. 


If the fashion makers have their way the female sex will stalk the 
land all through the summer in costumes that cry out to heaven. Chris- 
tian women can at least check the scandal by firmly setting their faces 
against every style opposed to modesty. How many of them have prin- 
ciple enough to do it? 
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SAINT HENRY 





One day St. Henry, whose feast we celebrate on July 15, was pray- 
ing at the grave of his holy preceptor, St. Wolfgang. As he knelt 
there, he saw in a vision a handwriting on the wall of the tomb. In 
bold letters he could read: “After six.” 

“What can this mean?” he asked himself. After much anxious 
thought, he concluded: “Perhaps it is a clear admonition given me by 
God, that I am to die in six days.” 

With great fervor he then began his preparation for death. After 
the six days, however, his health seemed to be better than ever. His 
next thought was: “Perhaps it means that I am to die after six weeks”. 
So he spent the interval in the same holy manner—careful to attend 
faithfully to all his duties, to keep his heart free from every sin and 
to practise virtue. But the six weeks passed, and still there was no 
sign of death. 

“T see it all now,” he said to himself: “ ‘after six’ means after six 
years I must die.” He did not waste these six years but made them 
fruitful in good works, so much so that he came to be looked upon as 
a Saint. But when the six years were over, he did not die, but was 
elected emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

But so happy had been his saintly life, that he persevered in it even 
thouzh he wore purple and crown and now he is honored on our altars. 

Preparedness is the best policy. 


FINDING HER DIAMONDS AGAIN 





A pretty story is told of the Princess Eugenie, sister to the King of 
Sweden. 

With royal generosity she had disposed of her diamonds in order to 
raise funds to complete a hospital in which she took a deep interest. 

When visiting the institution on one occasion after its completion, 
a patient wept tears of gratitude as the Princess, to whose charity she 
owed her care, stood by her bedside. This made the Princess exclaim: 

“Ah! now I see my diamonds again !”—Ave Maria. 
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PUT YOURSELF IN THIS POSITION 





Father Maturin’s end was that of a hero. And by a happy chance 
we know some of its details. After luncheon on that fated Friday, 
May 7, at about 2 o’clock, he was seen on the deck of the Lusitania 
saying his Office. The torpedo-struck the ship soon after two. How 
long it took him to realize to the full what had happened we do not 
know, but we do know from a lady who survived, that shortly before 
the ship went down, 20 minutes later, he was seen striving to keep 
people calm, giving absolution to those who asked for it, fastening on 
lifebelts for people whose fingers were stiffened by fear, and helping 
women and children into the boats. 

The lady who relates this was herself helped into a boat by Father 
Maturin, and just as the boat was putting off, he threw a little child 
into her arms with the injunction: “Try to find its mother!” , 

Then he stood waiting for the end, quite calm but as white as a 
sheet. With his keen sense of the drama of life he probably realized 
vividly the approaching end. He put on no life-belt. He did not take 
off his coat. He made no attempt to escape, but simply awaited death. 
We can picture him then as ever, intensely human and intensely 
spiritual—realizing keenly that his own death was now a matter of 
minutes, yet eager to the last to do good and help others, and throwing 
himself on God for strength and support. 


THE POWER OF THE QUEEN 





At the death of Charles IV of France, two rival princes, Edward III 
of England and Philip VI of France claimed the French throne. 
Edward resolved to press his claim, despite the fact that Philip had 
been already crowned, and, landing in France with a powerful army, 
he laid siege to Calais. 

The city made so obstinate a resistance that the enraged Edward, 
resolved, on taking it, to put all its inhabitants to the sword. At last 
the city was reduced to extremity and sent an offer of surrender: 
“Take the city, but permit the people to withdraw.” The angry king 
relented so far as to allow the citizens to depart, but insisted on one 
condition : 


“You must deliver into my hands six of the noblest citizens of 
Calais.” 
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The people hesitated, pleaded. All in vain. And when six brave 
men stepped forward and approached Edward’s camp, the King con- 
demned them to death. No entreaty could change his resolve. 

His Queen, Philippina, hearing of it, appeared before her royal 
husband and said: 

“Sir, if you consider me worthy to triumph with you, if you be- 
lieve I have faithfully served our common cause in any way, in a word, 
if I have any claims upon you, I invoke them all. And should my 
prayers be of no avail, then I pray not, but I demand. By all rights 
I have over you, by all services I rendered you, I demand the pardon 
of these men as the reward of my services; I must obtain it.” 

The king’s heart was touched. “Take them,” he said, “I cannot 
refuse you; I give these men into your hands.” © 

Cannot Mary, our heavenly Mother, in like manner say to her divine 
Son, Jesus: “If I was found worthy to bear you, if I was found faith- 
ful to you on Calvary, when You gained Your victory over death and 
hell; if I have any rights, mother-rights, over You, then I invoke them 
now ; pardon my poor children of earth who have offended You.” 

Will He be able to refuse her? 


THE THINGS WORTH WHILE 





In “Two Crowded Years’, an excellent book giving the selected 
Addresses, pastorals and Letters of Archbishop Mundelein of Chicago, 
we find the following story: 

“An incident occurs to me now, which is very vivid although it 
happened many years ago. I had established a little school under the 
care of the Sisters. It was a free school but in a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, and I was compelled to restrict it to children living within the 
parish limits or whose parents were pewholders. One night a plainly 
dressed woman called on me. She reminded me that as a young priest 
I had married her, her husband being a non-Catholic. She told me that 
they now had three boys and had lately moved into the neighborhood. 
I found on inquiry that they were living just outside the parish limits. 
Of course, I had to adhere to my rule, but her plea to have the boys 
entered in this school was so earnest that I picked out the two lowest- 
priced seats, and then cut even that price in two. But when I told her 
what it was, she shook her head and said: “I’m afraid we can’t make 
it. My husband is only a clerk; he earns nineteen dollars a week; we 
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pay twenty dollars a month rent, and three boys need a lot of clothes 
and food; I don’t see how we can afford it.” 

“Well,” I said, “go home and think it over and come back again 
on Wednesday night to see me.” 

She came back on Wednesday, saying: 


“T talked it over with my husband. When we could not find any 
other way, he said: ‘I want the boys to go to a Catholic school and 
to pay seat-money ; I will give up smoking, you can keep my tobacco- 
money—that will pay for the seats.” 

“All right,” I said. “Send the boys; I'll find room for them in the 
school. I won’t be outdone in generosity by a non-Catholic man, espe- 
cially when it is a question of religious education for the children.” 

This happened ten years ago. Since then the man has come into the 
Church, and I have one of the boys studying for the priesthood. 

I cite this example to show that perhaps the age is not so selfish 
as we sometimes think, that there are people ready to make sacrifices 
for their children’s eternal welfare. 





A GENERAL SPEAKS 





One of the leading British Generals, Sir Hubert Gough, writes: 

“As a soldier, I am convinced that no man can bear the terrific 
strain he is called to stand in war, if he trusts entirely in his own will 
and strength. He must be able to feel that after he has done his best, 
made all his plans; made all arrangements, the result is in higher and 
greater hands. That knowledge supports men and leaves them calm 
and fearless.” 


or 


The latter element, together with a few religious fanatics who 
worship at the shrine of the Pope, are causing the people of this country great 
concern at the present time. It may be too late to teach these disloyalists the 
error of their ways, but now is the time to take steps to reduce their numbers.” 


The foregoing, taken from the Masonic Chronicler of Chicago, will 
make enlightening reading for those “broad-minded Catholics” who 


love to repeat that American Masons have no grudge against the 
‘Church. 


The high school girl who has worked steadily at her books for the 
past nine months needs a little rest and recreation ;—but the street 
corner or the railway station is not the place to take it. 
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WHERE THE SMILE CAME FROM 





“Well, grandma,” said a little boy, resting his elbows on the old 
lady’s stuffed arm-chair, “what have you been doing here at the window 
all day by yourself?” 

“All I could,” answered dear grandma cheerily. “I have read a 
little and prayed a good deal, and then looked out at the people. 
There’s one little girl, Arthur, I’ve learnt to watch for. She has sunny 
brown hair; her blue eyes have the same sunny look in them; and I 
wonder every day what makes her look so bright. Ah, there she comes 
now.” 

Arthur took his elbows off the stuffed arm and planted them on the 
windowsill. 

“That girl with the brown apron on?” he cried. “Why, I know 
that girl! That’s Susie Moore and she has a dreadful hard time, 
grandma!” 

“Has she?” said grandma. “Oh, little boy, wouldn’t you give any- 
thing to know where she gets all that brightness from?” 

“T’ll ask her!” said Arthur promptly ; and to grandma’s surprise, he 
raised the window and called: “Susie! O Susie! come up here a minute ; 
grandma wants to see you!” 

The blue eyes opened wide in surprise, but the little maid turned 
at once and came in. 

“Grandma wants to know, Susie Moore,” explained the boy, “what 
makes you look so bright all the time?” 

“Why I have to,” said Susie. ‘You see, papa’s been ill a long 
while, and mamma is tired out with nursing, and baby’s cross with her 
teeth, and if I didn’t be bright, who would be?” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said grandma, putting her arm round this little 
streak of sunshine. ‘“That’s God’s reason for things; they are because 
somebody needs them. Smile on, little sun; there couldn’t be a better 
reason for smiling than because it is dark at home, and God wants 
you to make it bright as sunshine.’”—Catholic Protectory News. 


A knitter is known by the socks and sweaters she turns out, not by 
the strike-me-blind knitting bag she totes into a street car.—Toledo 
Blade. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 

















BY THE DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT 





Never before in the history of our nation did so many anxious eyes 
strain each morning through the dawn’s early light to see whether the 
broad stripes and bright stars are still gallantly streaming. The stars — 
that bespangle our national banner have become beacon lights of hope 
to the peoples of three-fourths of the globe. 

Never before in the history of our nation did July the Fourth, the 
birthday of our independence, bring with it such heavy responsibilities 
for every citizen of the United States. It is a day on which every 
patriotic American should pray to God with all the fervor of his soul 
that no stain of cowardice or selfish greed or unjust oppression or in- 
fidelity to our pledged word should ever sully that flag which the 
nations have learned to regard as the harbinger of justice, mercy, and 
good will. Long may it wave! 


BE UP AND DOING 





Despite the fact that man power is the urgent need of the hour and 
that unscrupulous slackers have abused the exemption granted to eccle- 
siastical students in the first draft, Congress has acceded to the request 
of the churchmen of America and has again exempted ecclesiastical 
students. Who now can doubt what we have so often contended, 
namely, that our government is always ready to do justice to religion, 
provided we are on the job at the right moment to show cause why any 
particular hurtful legislation should not be enacted. 


PEGGING AWAY 





Pegging away until public opinion is educated to demand and sup- 
port a Catholic daily press—that is the policy of those who see the need, 
and are determined, by God’s grace, not to rest till that need is supplied. 
Not all our Catholic contemporaries are keen for the movement. 
America of May 25 published a leading article on “The Catholic Daily 
Paper” which was about as encouraging as a wet blanket to a strug- 
gling blaze. Yet that identical number of America contained an edi- 
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torial which inadvertently proved one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the Catholic daily which will publish truth and flay error with- 
out fear or favor. “It is a remarkable fact,” so reads the editorial, 
“that the secular press no longer finds it profitable or safe to expose the 
errors and inconsistencies of Christian Science. Since the time when 
Mark Twain made his ruthless attack on Mrs. Eddy’s new religion, 
circumstances have greatly changed, for the sect has now become so 
rich, powerful, and well-organized that the papers are afraid to pub- 
lish anything that will cast the shadow of a doubt on the wholly benefi- 
cent nature of Christian Science.” 


CONSOLING THOUGHTS 





Dearest Lord, make me remember, when the world is cold and 
dreary and I know not where to turn for comfort, that there is always 
one spot bright and cheerful—The ‘sanctuary. When I am in desola- 
tion of spirit, when all who are dear to me have passed away like sum- 
mer flowers and none are left to love me and care for me, whisper to 
my troubled soul that there is one friend who dies not—one whose love 
never changes—JESUS ON THE ALTAR. When sorrows thicken and 
crush me with their burden, when I look in vain for comfort, let Thy 
dear words come from the tabernacle: “Come to me all you who labor 
and are heavily burdened and I will refresh you”. Thy friendship, 
dearest Lord, henceforth shall be the dearest treasure I possess. It 
shall compensate for the treachery and ingratitude of men. It shall be 
my consolation when the wild flowers are growing over the best loved 
ones, and when all who hold a dear place in my heart are withered and 
gone. With thy friendship the world shall never be dreary and life 
never without charm. Would that I could realize the pure happiness 
of possessing thy sympathy! Would that I could feel—when I am 
crushed and humbled, when the hope I have lived for has withered, 
when sorrows and trials that I dare not reveal to any make my soul 
sink wellnigh unto death, when I look in vain for some one to under- 
stand me, one who will enter into my miseries—make me then remem- 
ber that there is ONE ON THE ALTAR who knows every fibre of my heart, 
every sorrow, every pain special to my peculiar nature, and who deeply 
sympathizes with me. Compassionate Jesus, my heart craves for sym- 
pathy, and to suffer seems nothing to the bitterness of suffering alone. 
—Rt. Rev. N. H. Baker. 
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HOME SERVICE 





One of the most sensible and practical of the war activities of the 
Red Cross is the Section for Home Service. It is service, not in- 
trusion; from the outset it calls a halt to meddling busybodies, for it 
emphatically declares that no one should enter a soldier’s home in the 
name of the Home Service Section unless invited by the man who is 
with the colors or some responsible relative. The object of the Home 
Service Section is to help the family of the man who is fighting for 
the country, to keep the family together, to make it self-supporting, to 
give consolation and encouragement, to facilitate the exchange of cor- 
respondence between the family and the soldier, to guard against any 
deterioration in health, living conditions, morality, or religion in the 
family, so that the soldier will have no reason to worry about his fam- 
ily in his absence and will find it everything that he could wish on his 
return ; lastly, to take a neighborly interest in disabled soldiers and help 
them to earn a living. No movement corresponds more closely with 
what the Holy Father has been doing for soldiers and soldiers’ families 
of all nations. Every Catholic should immediately take steps to render 
Home Service to the Catholic families in his immediate neighborhood, 
for it is clear that this service can be rendered most efficiently by one 
who professes the same religion as the family which he assists. Apply 
to the Red Cross for literature, direction, and assistance. Do it now. 
Don’t shrug your shoulders and say: “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


THE PARENT’S PROBLEM 





Parents had a problem last- month—well, not all parents—those 
who are wholly unconcerned as to what slough of moral filth their 
children wallow in, had no problem—but all the others had. Each day 
brought the morning or evening paper. And each day that paper de- 
voted one, two, or even three pages to the description of a filthy murder 
trial. There were pictures, too, and poses and love letters and the tears 
of the jurors and the moving-picture dramatics of the murderess and 
her new-fangled defence of the sin of impurity—everything as vivid 
and sensational as the lurid reporters could make it. Every parent, 
fit to be a parent, dreaded to have his children devour such rot. But 
what could he do; if he does not warn the children they will surely 
read the vile stuff; if he does warn them, their curiosity will be 
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whetted ; seeing the paper coming to the house day after day, many of 
them will yield to the temptation and read it, with still greater personal 
harm than if they had not been warned. What cana parent do? This 
is what he can do:—stop playing fast and loose with the souls of his 
children, but get to work like a man and, in conjunction with all other 


Catholic parents, build up a daily press that is fit to be brought into a 
Christian home. 


NO ONE TO COME HOME AT NIGHT 





A woman who had lost her husband did not complain of the wear- 
ing work she was compelled to do for the support of her little family ; 
she did not repine at the poor clothing, wretched lodgings, and sparse 
food to which they had all been reduced, “but, Oh!” she said, “it is so 
lonesome to have no one to come home at night!” 

Would we but stop and reflect for a moment on the words of this 
faithful wife mourning for her honest, hardworking husband, we could 
not withhold our pity. How long and lonely were her days as they suc- 
ceeded one another in dreary monotony ever accompanied by the hope- 
less remembrance that there was no one to come home at night. Dur- 
ing the four years of this heartless war we have pitied the wounded 
soldiers and the starving orphans but we have thought too little of the 


brave woman who suffered constantly the dull heavy pain of having no 
one to come home at night. 


“So far as science can reveal there seems to be no principle limit in life. 
There are many good and bad reasons why men die, but no underlying reason 
why they must die * * * Age, therefore, is a disease.”—Prof. Irving Fisher, 
Chairman of Hygienic Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute. 


For all that, we have not the slightest hesitation in prophesying 
that even Professor Irving Fisher will in due course of time be gath- 
ered to his fathers. Neither do we begrudge the melancholy consola- 
tion he may derive in his last moments from the consideration that he 


is dying, not because he must, but because he has contracted an un- 
avoidable disease. 


As a result of the continued aerial raids, there is in London a growing class 
of children known to the British physicians as “the raid-shocks”. It has become 
a definite malady in the district of London subject to frequent attacks. And of 
all the child victims of the war there is no class more to be pitied than those, 
for their injuries are not physical but mental. . . . . It appears that a child 
will become a victim of raid-shock and still never have been near an actual 
explosion. On nights that are favorable for the attacks, people take their chil- 
dren from the flimsy tenements and seek shelter under the stone arches of 
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bridges or in the underground railroad. There may be no raids on these nights, 
but the terror of the little children, taken from their beds to these dark shelters, 
is nearly the same as if there were. . . . . What a terror the night raid 
must be to the impressionable little mind that has lived in hourly apprehension 
of the air, once so friendly, now so wicked, hostile, and deadly! With the shriek- 
ing of siren whistles and other warnings to take shelter, searchlights sweeping 
the sky, the thunder of the barrage from the anti-aircraft guns, the rain of steel 
from bursting shells, and now and again the heavier shock of the exploding 
bomb, the natural protectors of the little ones are often themselves too panic- 
stricken to give comfort to their children—The St. Nicholas. 


Wake up! We are at war! For every day that we dilly dally, the 
war may be prolonged for months. The London babes, driven insane 
by air raids, constitute but one of the thousand horrors of which we 
have never dreamt. So long as the war continues these horrors will 
continue. Wake up! Do your share—not your bit—but your best! 
Sacrifice every pleasure, every comfort, everything down to the last 
bare necessities, in order to win at the earliest possible moment a last- 
ing peace and bring relief to an anguished world. 


The streets in the vicinity of any Catholic church on Sunday morning are 
thronged with people who are going to church, not because announcement has 
been made in the newspapers of the presence of some unusually eloquent 
preacher, or some attractive program of music. They are on their way to the 
house of God to worship. Every Catholic church stands open all day and every 
day in the week inviting any passer-by to come in and worship. When he enters 
he may find no services in progress, but he will almost always find there groups ~ 
of people kneeling before their Maker seeking to unburden and refresh their 
hearts in personal worship. I question seriously whether this ingrained habit of 
worship can be matched in any other branch of the Christian church. . ae 
When I say my prayers I thank God for the work and influence of the Rom 
Catholic Church—Dean Brown of Yale College. 


A Protestant minister thanks God every time he says his prayers 
“for the work and influence of the Roman Catholic Church”. And 


you—you, to whom the priceless gift of faith has been freely given— 
how often do you thank God for it? 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day. That is, be systematically heroic in little unnecessary points; do every day 
or two something for no other reason than its difficulty, so that when the hour 
of dire need draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved nor untrained to stand 
the test. Asceticism of this sort is like the insurance which a man pays on his 
house and goods. The tax does him no good at the time, and possibly may never 
bring him a return. But if the fire does come, his having paid it will be his 
salvation from ruin. So with the man who has daily inured himself to habits 
of concentrated attention, energetic volition, and self-denial in unnecessary 
things. He will stand like a tower when everything rocks around him and his 
softer fellow mortals are winnowed like chaff in the blast—William James. 


The learned Professor James no doubt believed that he was pro- 
pounding a wonderfully original thought when he wrote the foregoing 
lines; yet every poor old Catholic peasant woman has been abstaining 
from meat on Friday for a couple of thousand years. 
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THE SLOW PROGRESS OF TRUTH 





The Washington Post recently published an article in which two 
statements were quoted as follows: “The policy of the Roman Church is 
hostile to civil and religious liberty ;” and, the statecraft of the Vatican 
is a persistent encroacher and an industrious fermenter of discord.” 

Father Paul R. Conniff, S. J., Rector of St. Aloysius Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., wrote a letter, taking the editor to task. The editor 
defended it as “news”. A committee of K. of C., Truth Society, and 
Holy Name men, wrote that the reply was not at all satisfactory, and 
asked for assurance that no more articles of the kind would appear. 

The result? The Editor-president of the Washington Post, 
answered most respectfully, saying: “You may rest assured that the 
managers of the Post will endeavor to avoid the possibility of a repeti- 
tion, and I will thank you for a prompt expression of opinion from 
your committee in future.” All honor to the Editor! 

Almost at the same time, “(Commerce and Finance,” a secular jour- 
nal, stated editorially, that, “in diplomatic circles it is generally under- 
stood that the Vatican is intensely pro-German, and that the Austrian 
Cardinals wield a dominating influence in the Holy See.” 
stated editorially, that, “in diplomatic circles it is generally understood 
that the Vatican is intensely pro-German, and that the Austrian Cardi- 
nals wield a dominating influence in the Holy See.” 

Catholic readers took exception to this, and the editor made an 
honorable disclaimer of his charges, saying among other things: “The 
protest elicited (by our article) led us to a reconsideration of the entire 
subject ;” and, as a result, “we are impelled to publish this withdrawal 
of the statement previously printed.” 

Soon we will begin to consider before we make statements! 


INSULTING OUR SOLDIERS 





Mr. Catts, the notorious Governor of Florida, came all the way to 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to help ruin the Catholic parochial schools. “I do 
not believe,” he said, with flourishing gestures no doubt, “that the 
parochial schools are in keeping with the spirit of true Americanism. 
The public schools are good enough for me.” 

Immediately a lieutenant from Camp Custer mounted the stage and 
said: “You have insulted me, sir, and you have insulted every Catholic 
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in the service.” From all sides came the cry: “Down with Catts! Let 
the lieutenant speak!” Why not? Let a true American speak! 

The lieutenant made a brief address: “It might have been my mis- 
fortune not to have attended a public school, but thank God, the train- 
ing I received in the parochial school made me willing to fight for my 
country.” 


TILL DEATH DO US PART 





“TI take thee this day to have and to hold till death do us part.” 
Momentous words! “Till death’—a life of happiness or unhappiness, 
aye, an eternity of unhappiness or unhappiness, often depends upon 
them. Any sane man or woman, you would think, would take every 
means to secure God’s blessing upon this appallingly important step. 
Engaged couples who disregard the canons of Christian prudence and 
violate the laws of Christian modesty, are making poor provisions to 
have Christ at their wedding. A courtship spent in sin brings down 
God’s curse upon the wedding that follows it. 

Ills remedied, by excusing, justifying, protecting, defending, con- 
cealing faults and mistakes; if possible, by repairing them. Joys pro- 
vided for the mind, by a joyous manner; for the heart, by a loving 
thanks ; for the soul, by a word of heaven—Gold Dust. 


COURAGE 





In trials and adversity, disturbance, sickness, failure, humiliations. 
Worries that trouble without reason. 

Ill temper controlled, in order not to pain others. 

After failures, to begin again. 

In temptations, to withstand them.—Gold Dust. 


If we are slighted, misunderstood, maligned, or persecuted, what 
does it matter? These injuries will pass away; but the peace and love 
of God will remain with us forever, the reward of our faith and 
patience. The love of God! Who can describe all the joy, strength, 
and consolation it reveals? Never has buman love, in its brightest 
dreams, been able to form any idea of all the sweetness the love of 
God imparts to the soul, and which is brought still nearer to us in the 
Blessed Sacrament. I can well understand the words of a loving soul: 
“With heaven so near, and daily communication with our God, how 
can we ever repine!”—Gold Dust. 
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Catholic Events 

















The triennial appointments coming from the Superiors of the 
Redemptorist Order at Rome, brought changes into many of the 
houses of the St. Louis Province. The former rector of the House of 
Studies at Oconomowoc, the home of the Licuorian, Father C. D. 
McEnniry, who is so well known to our readers as Father Tim Casey, 
was made provincial of the Province. And Father Thomas Palmer, 
till now Professor of Philosophy, and also a valued member of the 
LicuoriaNn staff, was made Rector of St. Joseph’s Preparatory College 
at Kirkwood, Mo. However, they will continue as far as possible, their 
work for the Licuortan. 

* * * 


Japan is contemplating a diplomatic mission to the Vatican, begin- 
ning with a temporary form such as that adopted by England and 
Holland during the war. Portugal also intends to resume diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See. The regents of Poland have sent a tele- 
gram to His Holiness, assuring him of their loyalty, and the ancient 
kingdom will, no doubt, seek representation. Simultaneously we see 
even Protestants in France advocating the appointment of an am- 
bassador to Rome. The Vicar of Christ still reigns! 


* * * 


Three missionary priests have died of the plague in Southwest 
Mongolia ; their names are: Fr. de Boeck, Fr. Anicq, and Fr. Spierings, 
all members of the Belgium Foreign Missions Society. 


* *K * 


Father Mark J. McNeal, S. J., has been appointed lecturer in Eng- 
lish Literature at the Imperial University of Japan. 
* * * 


A visit to Lourdes is planned for all soldiers on leave in France. 
The scheme was inaugurated by the sister of King Albert of Belgium. 
* * * 


Cardinal Gibbons pronounced benediction and made a patriotic 
address to 5,000 Catholic soldiers, most of whom received Communion 
at a field Mass at Camp Meade, Maryland. The Cardinal said: “First, 
last and always, be as a band of brothers. No matter who state or 
nation you come from, no matter what race or religion, be as a band 
of brothers to defend your country against her enemies. Keep a clean 
spirit within a clean body. There is more pleasure, satisfaction, joy, 
in resisting passions than in gratifying them.” 

* * * 


The U. S. Commission on Public Information in a statement issued 
under the signature of Harvey O’Higgins, assistant chairman, directly 
charges the anti-Catholic movement in America with being not only 
unpatriotic, but directly under the control of our national enemies. 
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Miss Mary E. Smyth of Brooklyn, who wrote under the pen-name 
of Christine Faber, died recently. Catholic literature loses in her a 
brilliant exponent. 
* * * 

There are 63 priests of the Josephite Order who care exclusively 
for colored Catholics of the United States, mostly in the South. The 
Order has 31 Seminarians, and 50 students preparing for the priest- 
hood. There are also 88 Josephite Sisters and 38 lay teachers in the 
schools of the Order. 

* * = 

On May 25, Cardinal O’Connell administered Confirmation to con- 

verts at the Cathedral of Boston. Six hundred presented themselves. 
* * * : 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma reversed the decision of the 
Circuit Court which had prohibited the shipment of Mass wine in the 
state. “The ruling followed strictly the doctrine of religious liberty 
and that the use of wine for sacramental purposes in divine worship, 
is no part of the evil of intemperance, suppression of which is the 
object of the prohibition laws.” 

* * * 

On May 29, the Religious of the Sacred Heart celebrated their 
centenary at St. Charles, Mo. Just a hundred years ago, Mother 
Philippine Duchesne, with four other sisters, came to the banks of 
the Missouri River and settled at St. Charles. There are now three 
provinces, with 1,100 religious, 25 academies, 1 college, and 11 paroch- 
ial with 5,614 pupils, under their care. 

* * * 

The “Missing Soldiers Bureau” in the Vatican continues to do its 
wonderful work, so much in accord with the character of the Prince 
of Peace. At the present time the average number of letters pouring 
in every day amounts to 2,000. Catholics, Protestants, people of no 
fixed form of belief, take advantage of the Pope’s charity in finding 
out the addresses of their dear ones who are missing. 

* * * 

No political importance is attached to the audience which the Prince 
of Wales had with the Holy Father on May 29. The Pope received 
the Prince with great cordiality. He also visited Cardinal Gasparri. 

‘ * * * 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken, N. Y., conducted by the Sisters of 
the Poor of St. Francis, has been entirely taken over by the U. S. 
Government and is now under control of the War Department. It is 
one of the best equipped hospitals in the country. 

* * * 


The Fifth Biennial Session of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities will be held at the Catholic University of Washington, Sept. 
15-18. The entire program will be devoted to the bearing of war con- 
ditions on relief work. 

* * * 

The Convention of the Catholic Hospital Association was held in 

Chicago June 18, 19, and 20. 
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The fifteenth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion of the United States is announced for July 22-25th in San Fran- 
cisco, California. ; 


* * * 


Miss Mary Murphy of Lynn, Mass., has received notice from the 
War Department that she has been selected as a nurse to go to France. 
She is the first to be chosen for such a position, and has received the 
rank of lieutenant. 

* * * 


The Rev. P. J. McGivney, Supreme Chaplain of the Knights of 
Columbus, and William J. Mulligan, Supreme Director of K. C. activ- 
ities, have returned from France after a three months tour of inspec- 
tion. They have expended $2,000,000 on property, outfit of recreation 
halls, etc. Forty-five huts have been contracted for, and most of them 
are already in operation. The French Government assigned 50 soldier- 
priests to help them, and promises 100 more in the near future. There 
are 175 K. C. chaplains and secretaries over in France. An urgent 
appeal for more volunteer secretaries was issued and 1,500 men re- 
sponded. Of these 500 will be chosen. 


* * * 


St. Viator’s College at Bourbonnais, Illinois, celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee June 11, 12, and 13. 
* * * 


A new Apostolic Delegate was given to Canada in the person of 
Msgr. Pietro di Maria. 
*K * * 
Of 226 persons confirmed at St. John’s Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on June 2, sixty-six were adult converts. 
* * * 


The Catholic Protectory at Lackawanna, N. Y., conducted by Msgr. 
Nelson Baker, is prepared to receive and care for 900 more Belgian 
orphans when the United States are prepared to bring them over. 

* * * 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign Mission School, has received its 
first mission field, in China.. Four priests will leave for Hong Kong 
and Canton in September. They will be guided and helped in their 
work by experienced missionaries, until they will be able to take the 
mission into their own hands, when an American Vicariate will prob- 
ably be formed. 


* * * 


Cardinal Van Rossum, C. Ss. R., who, as we chronicled last month, 
was made Prefect of the Propaganda, was consecrated Bishop on May 
19, in the Sistine chapel. 

* * 


In Spain, King Alfonso’s chosen government is proving an immense 
success. It is called the “Government of Talent”. Its shining light 
is the great Catholic statesman, Senor Maura, who is President of the 
Cabinet. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Recently at a baptism our pastor in-. 
sisted on the name of a saint being 
given to the child that was baptized, 
though the parents wished a different 
name. Was it necessary for the pastor 
to do this? 

Yes. The practice of good Catholics 
and the ritual, which prescribes the 
ceremonies for Baptism, require the 
imposition of a saint’s name. The 
new code of canon law states: “Parish 
priests should take care that a Chris- 
tian name be given to the one who is 
being baptized; if they cannot suc- 
ceed in this, they must, to the name 
given by the parents, add the name of 
some saint and inscribe both names in 
the baptismal register.” Good Catho- 
lics will find no difficulty in complying 
with the wishes of the Church in this 
matter. There are thousands of names 
of saints of both sexes sufficiently 
harmonious to satisfy the most esthe- 
tic taste. 

“Is it a sin to go and visit with your 
non-Catholic neighbors? They are all 
right in every way, only no Catholics.” 
Iowa. 

No, certainly it is no sin, as long as 
you have no intention of entering upon 
a courtship or marriage with a non- 
Catholic; and, as long as you have 
character enough not to be misled by 
human respect, into compromising your 
holy Faith or disregarding its com- 
mands. 

“Is it allowed for me to eat meat on 
Friday if I am visiting relatives or 
friends who are not Catholics?” Iowa. 
’ The mere fact that you are visiting 
certainly does not excuse you from the 
precept: If abstaining in this case 
would mean no serious inconvenience 
to you or to your host, you would be 
bound to abstain. But what serious in- 
convenience could there be? Would 
your friends not rather admire your 
fidelity to duty? 

“What is the prevalent form of reli- 
gion in Japan?” 

In answer, let me quote from a book 
compiled by Count Okuma, Fifty Years 
of New Japan; he says: “In what reli- 
gion do I believe? I cannot give an 


absolute answer. I go to a Shinto 
minister for the public festivals, and 
to a Buddhist minister for funerals. I 
regulate my conduct according to the 
maxims of Confucius or according to 
Christian morals (?). I put little stock 
in external forms. I doubt whether in 
the eyes of the kami (superior invisible 
powers who dwell in the world) there 
is any essential difference between the 
religions of the civilized world.” 


These words give us a good idea of 
the practical mixture of religions which 
divides, not a nation, but each indi- 
vidual, in Japan today. And such has 
been the tendency among their for- 
bears. Two religions divide, not the 
nation, but the individuals: Shintoism, 
the national cult, and Buddhism. 


There are in Japan 56,700 churches 
of Shinto-worship, and 136,000 chapels, 
attended by 83,000 ministers. The iun- 
damental dogma of Shintoism, is the 
divinity of the Mikado or Ruler, and 
the divine origin of the Japanese race. 
The fundamental and practically only, 
moral law is, fidelity to the Emperor. 
The people are superstitious, the 
learned are atheistic. 

“What is meant by the ‘ciborium’?” 

It is the chalice-like vessel in which 
the Sacred Hosts for the Communion 
of the people are contained. 


“May a girl who has entered the 
convent leave, if she finds out that tt 
is not her vocation?” 

One of the purposes of the novitiate 
in religious orders is to test the voca- 
tion. During the novitiate, novices are 
free to leave at any time. After they 
tuke the vows of the congregation, they 
cannot leave unless they are dispensed 
from the vows. In some orders vows 
are taken at first only for a year. At 
the end of the year, the religious is free 
to renew them or not. 

Somebody said to me: “It is much 
easier to believe that the world always 
existed than to believe that it was cre- 
ated by God! What do you think of 
this?” 

I look around me upon my little 
world, and I see the house, the clock, 
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the table, the chair: is it easier for me 
to believe that any of these grew by 
accident, than, that they were made by 
an intelligent being for a particular 
purpose? Then I look out into the 
broader wor!d: I see the immense 
buildings, factories, machinery, on land 
and sea, in the air and the deep. Is it 
easier for me to believe that these grew 
by chance than that they were made by 
an intelligent being? Then I turn to 
earth: I consider its mountains and 
valleys and streams, its herbs and 
plants and flowers, its insects and liv- 
ing things—far more intricate than any 
man-made machinery. And your in- 
formant’s statement seems to me a 
really childish saying. Do you blame 
me? 


“What is meant by ‘the Roman Ques- 
tion’ which one hears so much about 
at present? 

“The Roman Question” is the way 
we ordinarily refer to the position and 
status of the Holy Father before the 
world, and in particular to his legiti- 
mately inherited sovereign rights which 
were torn from him by Italy in 1870. 


“Children cannot understand prayers 
until they attain the use of reason; why 
then, should we trouble them with 
prayers they cannot understand?” 

In the first place, it is very difficult 
to tell just when the use of reason be- 
gins; no doubt, it advances gradually, 
as dawn breaks into day. But, that the 
child begin to pray from the very dawn 
of reason is so important that we may 
not lose a moment. 

Besides, how often is not a little 
child taught to recite a little piece for 
father’s or mother’s birthday or name- 
day, and though the little one does not 
grasp all that the piece contains, father 
and mother are delighted, moved even 
to tears. Because one thing they know, 
the child loves them. May not the 
pure and innocent lips of children utter 
their prayers to the glory and delight 
of God? And probably, so much they 
do grasp, that there is One above them 
to love and help them. 

And finally, that is the way the child 
learns and gains the use of reason and 
with it the knowledge and love of God. 


“Why do you kneel at prayer, while 
non-Catholics generally sit or stand in 
their assemblies?” 

Because kneeling is a symbol, an out- 
ward expression of interior sentiments, 
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as a little reflection on human customs 
shows. And so I kneel, when speaking 
to God, as does a poor, sick person 
who cannot rise from feebleness; as 
does a petitioner before his powerful 
lord from whom he expects life and 
happiness; as does a loyal subject to 
his liege lord, his king; as does a lover 
to his loved one; as did Our Lord in 
the Garden of Olives. I kneel, fur- 
ther, because the body too, owes ser- 
v:ce to God; and lastly, because a de- 
vout position reacts upon heart and 
mind and begets inner feelings of de- 
vction. 


“Which are the principal feasts dur- 
ing the month of July?” 

The Vis:tation of the Bl. Virgin, 
July 2; Precious Blood, July 7; Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel, July 16; St. Mary 
Magdalene, July 22; St. James, Apos- 
tle, July 25; St. Anne, July 26. 

“What is meant by the pyx?” 

It is the little case in which the priest 
carries the Sacred Host when bringing 
Communion to the sick. 


“iVere there seventeen popes reign- 
ing at cue time during the Middle 
Ages? A non-Catholic friend told me 
that recently.” Superior, Wis. 

There never was more than one pope 
at a time in any period of the Church’s 
history. Suppose someone should arise 
today in Superior or in Chicago or in 
New Orleans and call himself Presi- 
dent of the U. S—you might call him 
an anti-president—you would not say: 
there are now two presidents. Sq there 
were at different times one or two 
anti-popes, but, at all times, only one 
true pope. 

Your friend may have been misled 
in her reading. The Greeks were wont 
to call their priests “popes” and until 
the ninth century, the name pope 
(latin: papa) was not yet a distinctive 
name of the Sovereign Pontiff. It was 
used also by other bishops. 


It will be of interest to our clergy 
readers to learn that P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons have been authorized by the Vat- 
ican to publish for this country the 
complete edition with full notes of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici—the official text 
of the new Canon law. Authority is 
also granted them to issue a facsimile 
of the last edition (1913) of the Mis- 
sale Romanum. 
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Some Good Books 














The Story of Oswald Page, by Rev. 
Edwin A. Flynn, Chaplain 3o01st Infan- 


try, U.S. N. A. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, - “ 


N. Y. $0.75. ‘ 

This is a most interesting story of a 
college boy from Arizona. From be- 
ginning to end the reader is enthralled 
by the maze of thrilling events the 
hero experiences. In the opening chap- 
ter we become enamored of Oswald, 
and envy his frienas of the story their 
intimacy with such a manly, self-mak- 
ing character. 

The style is pleasing throughout, and 
we would criticize the author only for 
not giving us more details of Oswald’s 
joys and sorrows. We lay the book 
down longing for more. 

The author’s purpose is gleaned from 
one of the closing chapters: “Boys, 
remain young as long as you can.— 
Keep your souls young—keep away 
from evil, from bad companions, from 


sin. For as soon as you lose your in- 


nocence—that greatest gift of God— 
you lose your youth.” Every Catholic 
boy in the country should read this 
truly uplifting, educating story of Os- 
wald Page. 


The Pope and the War. 
Most Rev. Neil McNeil. 
& Son, Toronto. 

.At a time when even clear-headed 
men show a disposition to be influenced 
by a bigoted press and by unscrupulous 
politicians of other lands, it is pleasing 
to have the Holy Father’s position so 
clearly and ably exposed as is done in 
this small pamphlet of 24 pages. As 
we are anxious to read every statement 
made by statesmen in the interest of 
humanity and peace, it should be every 
Catholic’s pride to be well informed on 
the position and statements of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. A clear under- 
standing of what the Pope can do and 
has done is obtained from a reading of 
this pamphlet by the Archbishop of 
Toronto, Canada. 


By the 
W. E. Blake 


A Soldiers Confidences with God. - 


Translated from the Italian. By Rev. 
Pasquale Maltase. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, N. Y. $1.00. 

The soldier in question is Giosue 


Borse, a young Italian officer, who fell 
in an attack on the Isonzo front. His 
Confidences with God,” are a series of 
meditations and reflections, which the 
young soldier left behind in the form 
of a diary. In reading them the mind 
is filled with awe and a vague sense of 
intrusion. It is as though, in the still- 
ness of the night, we had crept into the 
silent church and had come unper- 
ceived upon a loving soul conversing 
openly with its God. In every line of 
these wonderful meditations we see the 
workings of divine grace. Day by day 
the light of heaven grows within the 
hero’s soul, and projected back upon it- 
self makes what had once appeared the 
brightness of noon, assume the inky 
blackness of the night. 


The best praise we can offer this ex- 
cellent work is to say that it deserves 
a place upon every Catholic book-shelf, 
between the “Confessions of St. 
Augustine”, and the charming and al- 
ready world-renowned autobiography 
of Soeur Therese, “The Little Flower 
of Jesus”. 


The wonderful love of God, and the 
ardent, almost adoring love of his 
country which gushes forth from the 
heart of this young hero, makes this 
little volume a real treasure which we 
trust will find its way to thousands of 
our own soldier-boys. 


The unbounded gratitude of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world is due to the Rev. 
Translator, who has done his work 
most admirably. 


Making Her His Wife. 
Harris. 
$1.35. 

This is a pleasant story of married 
life. A marriage which promises 
trouble is entered into, but by the exer- 
cise of mutual forbearance the difinely 
intended wedded bliss is happily at- 
tained. There are trials and tempta-. 
tions but these serve the better to bring 
out the teachings of the law on mar- 
riage both natural and divine. It is a 
novel that married couples may read 
and learn in an impressive way lessons 
of loving tolerance which are to-day 
too often forgotten. 


By Corra 
Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y 
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Lucid Intervals 














A charming young singer called Han- 
nah 
Got into a flood in Montana 
As she floated away, 
Her sister, they say, __ 
Accompanied her on the piano. 





Ifyou don’t feel just right, 

If you can’t sleep at night, 

If you moan and sigh, 

If your throat is dry, 

If you can’t smoke or drink, 
If your grub tastes like ink, 

If your heart doesn’t beat, 

If you’ve got cold feet, 

If your head’s in a whirl— 
Why don’t you marry the girl? 


A lady who kept a little curly poodle 
lost her pet, and called on the police to 
find it. The next day one of the force 
came with the dog, very wet and dirty. 
_ The lady was overjoyed, and asked a 
number of silly questions — among 
others: 

2 awnere did you find my dear darl- 
ing?” 

“Why, ma’am,” said the officer, “a 
fellow had him on a pole and was 
washing windows with him.” 


Mrs. Penman—This paper says that 
paper flywheels are coming into use. 

Mr. Penman, the Editor — That’s 
funny. My paper man told me there 
wasn’t enough paper to go round. 


“Austin, before I punish you, tell me 
why you were making so much noise,” 
demanded Mr. Wyss. 

“I was just playin’ automobile, pa,” 
sobbed the youngster. 

“Keep on playing,” suggested Mr. 
Wyss. “Turn turtle.” 


The irate lady lecturer had called 
at the newspaper office and demanded 
to see the hapless reporter who had. 
written an account of her lecture. 

“Did you write this report on my 
lecture, ‘The Curse of Whisky?’” she 
asked him.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the news- 
paperman. 

“Then kindly explain what you mean 
by saying: ‘The lecturer was evidently 
full of her subject!” 


Mrs, J. T. Miller read an article on 
“Personal Devils.” Seventeen were 
present.—From the Boone (Ia.) News- 
Republican. 

The first fall meeting of the Ladies’ 
Matinee Musicale will be hell in the 
Central Christian Church on Saturday 
afternoon at 2:30 o’clock—The Colum- 
bus (Ind.) Republican. 

Mr. Roberts went to Kansas City 
with a car load of hogs. Several of 
the neighbors went in together to make 
up the car—From the Iola (Kan.) 
Register. 


When you patronize the Imperial 
soda fountain with your girl, remem- 
ber you kill two birds with ‘one stone. 
—Tipton (Me.) Times. 


“Scientists say that blondes will dis- 
appear in a few years.” 
This gave the golden-haired girl her 


- opportunity. 


“Well, if you want one,” said she 
sweetly, “you’d better speak up now.” 


Female passenger in airplane some 
thousands of feet up—excitedly: 
“Please, oh, please, won’t you go 
down? I’ve just dropped my pearl 
cuff-button !” 

“Calm yourself, madam, that’s not 
your cuff-button; that’s Lake Erie.” 


A gentleman who has evidently abun- 
dant leisure has amused himself by 
skimming the English dictionary, and 
the harvest of obsolete and Latinized 
words which he gathered in an hour is 
as amazing as it is amusing. Writing 
upon a foggy day, he says that in the 
language of the lexicon “the sombrous 
and smoky atmosphere in which he is 
nubilated makes it immanely difficult 
for him to discover his ubiety. What 
can be more odible,” he goes on, “than 
the sight of a lasslorn nome endeavor- 
ing to impinguate a waped kitling, un- 
less while meandering in paludal places 
one chances upon the spectacle of a 
nullifidian nubbling tutanag from the 
person of a tozy jobbernowl.” This is 
good dictionary English, but it is not 
“United States”. 








